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~ Attention, Friends! — 

This number completes the second volume of the Ohio 
Cultivator, and we beg leave once more to remind our 
patrons, that according to our rules, no more papers will 
be sent to them until their subscriptions are renewed. 

The index accompanies this number. Those who pos- 
sess the first volume and the present one, will do well to 
have them both bound together. Those who have not 
got vol. 1, should at once send us 75 cts. and procure a 
copy before they are all gone. We shall have a lot of 
vol. 2, neatly done up in printed covers, by the Ist of 
January. 


We contemplate making no change in the character or 
terms of our sheet: but we design to improve its mechan- 
ical appearance by procuring new type and using all bre- 
vier type instead of part bourgeoise as heretofore. This 
will add considerably to the amount of matter in each 
paper, and the expense of printing. We shall also make 
arrangements for a large supply of new and useful en- 
gravings; and, in short, spare no pains or expense on our 
part to make the On1o Cuttivator worthy of its name, 
and the liberal patronage of the farmers of the greatest 
agricultural State in the Union. 

The Cash System. 

We would remind our subscribers that we shall contin- 
ue to adhere to the payin advance system; we are satis- 
fied it is by far the best, in the long run, both for our in- 
terests and those of our subscribers. 

All will understand, therefore, that after the arrival of 
the number for Dec. 15th, which will be accompanied 
with the index, no more papers will be sent to subscribers 
who have not paid for the coming year, until their new 
subscriptions are received. 

Speak to your Neighbors. 

We hope all who believe our paper is calculated to do 
good, will exert themselves to increase the number of 
subscribers in their counties and neighborhoods. Those 
especially who desire to see agricultural societies organ- 
ized or sustained with more spirit, should take measures 
to induce farmers to read papers devoted to agricultural 
improvement. 

Agents Wanted. 


We do not expect to accomplish as much by travelling 
agents as by local friends; but where persons of suitable 
qualifications are desirous of engaging in the business of 
procuring subscriptions, we will give them opportunity 
of doing so, on terms that will prove advantageous if they 

the requisite talents and energy. Those wishing 
agencies must furnish testimonials of integrity, &c—and 
if the distance is not great we prefer they sbould apply to 
us in person. 

Exira nmbers of this paper, for gratuitous distribution 
will be sent to all who desire them—applications must be 
free of postage. 


Decemser.—The year is about to close. Look back 
upon your toil. In what respects will your year’s labor 
bear an approval when calmly examined? Can you hon- 
estly acquit yourself of indolence and carelessness? and 
as honestly take credit for enterprise, activity, and a de- 
sire for improvement? Your barns are full--your gran- 





ary is heavy with grain—the year’s bounty has followed 
a year’s labor, and if you have the heart of a man you 
will not forget the source whence your blessings have 
come. You have perhaps done well by your stock, and 
in so far as the body is concerned, for your children; but 
what have you done for their education? What have 
you done to promote popular education? Are you doing 
any thing to make your neighborhood better? What 
good newspapers do you provide for your family? Do 
ou lay out as much money for books as you do for to- 
acco! In looking forward to the next year, you ought 
to mark out your personal course by good resolutions, 
and your business course by a definite plan of operations. 
It would be well if a farmer should know before hand 
every thing he means to do; and afterwards, if he has 
kept such an account that you can tell any thing that you 
have done. 

Sleighing for the young and gay, and warm fire-sides 
for the aged, are what are now most thought of. Those 
who are best provided with the comforts of life should re- 
member their less favored brethren.— Western Farmer 
and Gardener's Almanac. e 

The Telegraph again. 

It seems we were misinformed, in our last, respecting 
Mr. O’Reilly’s operations; and instead of having relin- 
quished the undertaking he is now pushing the lightning 
line with all speed towards Pittsburgh, to which place it is 
designe! to be in operation by the first of next month. 
H. Downing Esq. the president of this company, has just 
spent a day in this city, and is now in Cincinnati, on his 
way to St. Louis, obtaining subscriptions for stock, &c. 
He assures us that the line will be completed to this city 
and cincinnati by the coming spring; and that Mr. O’ 
Reilly will soon be along the line putting the work under 
way. 


The Hessian Fly, we are informed has done considera- 
ble injury to the wheat crop in several of the north-eas- 
tern counties of this State; and in Western New York it 
has been uncommonly destructive. 


Fat Beef.—A magnificent Durham Steer, purchased by 
several citizens of Columbus, at the sale of cattle belong- 
ing to the estate of the late William Renick, last year, 
and since fattened by Robt. E. Niel Esqr., was paraded 
through our streets on Monday of last week, and slaugh- 
tered by one of our butchers. Its dead weight was 2,80) 
Ibs. We never saw a handsomer ox of its size; nor finer 
looking or tasting beef than was served up next day at 
Kelsey’s American. 

Ohio State Board of Agriculture. 
Proceepines aT THE ANNUAL Meetine, Dec. 9, 1846. 

Agreeable to an Act of the General Assembly of the 
the State of Ohio, the Board met in Columbus, Dec. 9th, 
1845. 

The President, ALLEN Trtmace took the chair and call- 
ed the meeting to order, and read the 6th section of the 
law defining the business of the meeting. 

The list of members was read by the Secretary, and 
the following gentlemen answered to their names: Allen 
Trimble, Samuel Medary, Darius Lapham, A. E. Stickle, 
Samuel Myers, H. N. Gillet, Isaac Moore, Arthur 
Watts. 

The following gentlemen presented credentials as pres- 
idents or delegates of county societies : 

Alex. Waddle, of Clark and Madison; A. Ruff, Greene; 
T. B. Fisher, Delaware; N. Spindler, Knox; W. J. 
Thomas, Miami; Samuel Myers, Columbiana; J. T. 
Beaver, Trumbull; Jonathan Smith, Licking; A. H. 
Lewis, Portage; J. J. Coombs, Gallia; Wm. Hogue, Bel- 
mont. 

Reports from county Societies, and answers to the cir- 
cular of the Board, were then handed to the president by 
many of the members and delegates. 

Mr. W app e said he had been instructed by the man- 
agers of the Clark and Madison Society to ask the Board 
to rescind their rule for the government of county Socie- 
ties, which requires that all competitors for premiums 
must be residents of the county or district. 

After deliberating some time on this reqnest, the Board 
decided, by a vote, that it was not expedient to rescind 
such rule. 

The president reminded the meeting that it was the du- 
ty of the presidents and delegates of county Societies to 








elect twenty-six new members of the Board, in place of 
those whese term of service expires this day : whereup- 
on, after consultation, the following gentlemen were 
elected members of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture 
for the term of two years, to wit: 


Ziba Lindley, jr. of Athens, 
James Loudon, « Brown, 
Wm. Whiteley, “ Clark, 
Samuel Myers, « Crawford 
J.P. Kirtland, ** Cuyahoga, 
J. 'l'. Pugsley, “ Fayette, 
M. B. Bateham, “ Franklin, 
Lewis Titus, * Gallia, 
Erastus Spencer, “ Geauga, 
John Eckles, “ Hancock, 
Johnson Craig, * Harrison, 
Isaac Moore, « Lake, 
Israel Dille, “ Licking, 
Jas. T. Worthington, ** Madison, 
John Codding, “ Medina, 
James Fergus, “ Miami, 
Henry Protzman, “ Montgomery, 
Aaron Johnson, “ Perry, 
Elias Florence, « Pickaway, 
Greenbury Keen, “ Portage, 
David Stevens, *« Richland, 
Arthur Watts, « Ross, 
Win. Wetmore, “ Summit, 
John McElderry, * ‘Tuscarawas, 


John Hopkins, “ Warren, 
Wm. R. Putnam, jr. * Washington, 

[The following members hold over till Dee. 1847: M. 
L. Sullivant and Samuel Medary, of Franklin; Allen 
Trimble, of Highland; Saml. Spangler, of Fairfield ; 
Darius Lapham, of Hamilton; John B. ‘ayless, of Jef- 
ferson; John J. Vanmetre, of Pike; Felix Renick, of 
Ross; David Gregory, of Delaware; Geo. W. Gibbons, of 
Muskingum; H. W. Gillett, of Lawrence; Anson How- 
ard, of Champaign; Henry C. Brish, of Seneca; John 
Martin, of Columbiana; Gilman C. Mudgett, of Pauld- 
ing; L. C. Goble, of Putnam; Isaac Neiswanger, of Bel- 
mont; Frederick Boner, of Green; Billius Kirtland, of 
Mahoning; John M. Millikin, of Butler; Jesse Wilson, 
of Shelby; Joseph Burns, of Coshocton; Jas. L. Rey- 
nolds, of Stark; Newton Larsh, of Preble; A. E. Strick- 
le of Clinton; and Dowty Utter, of Clermont. } 

On motion of Mr. Waddle, a committee of five were 
appointed to draft resolutions for an application to the gen- 
eral Assembly for 2" appropriation of fands to defray the 
expenses of the Board. The chair appointed Messrs. 
Waddle, Strickle, Thomas, Beaver and Hogue, said com- 
mittee. 

After an hour’s recess, the committee reported the fol- 


~~ 

1. Resolved, That in the opinion of this Board, the 
public interest demands that the Legislature should adapt 
all proper measures for the developement of the Agricul- 
tural resources of the State; and that as one of the 
means adapted to this end, we recommend that the Gen- 
eral Assembly appropriate the sum of five hundred dol- 
lars to be placed at the disposal of the Board, to be appli- 
ed for such purposes as they may deem advisable in view 
of the end proposed. 

2. Resolved, That it is expedient to reduce the number 
of members of the Board to one from each congression- 
al destrict in the State, and they should receive the same 
compensation as members of the General Assembly, 
when attending the meetings of the Board at Columbus. 

Mr. Barenam moved an amendment to the first reso- 
lution, substituting one thousand in place of “five hun- 
dred” dollars; which motion was dsicussed at much length 
and finally lost. The resolutions were then adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Thomas, it was voted that a copy of 
the foregoing resolutions be presented to the General As- 
sembly. 

Mr. Tuomas offered the following resolution, which 
after some debate and a little modification was adopted as 
follows: 

Resolved, That on application of a majority of the 
members residing within the districts named below, the 
Ohio State Board of Agriculture will hold one meeting 
during the ensuing year in each of said districts, at such 
time and place as the president may designate; and that 
it be recommended to the members of agricultural soci- 
eties, and others, get up by subscription an agricultural 
exhibition at the time and place of these meetings: 

First district—Counties of Hamilton, Butler, Preble, 
Montgomery, Warren Clermont, Greene, Clinton, Brown, 
Adams, Highland, Fayette, Pickaway, Ross, Pike, Scioto, 
Clark, Madison, Franklin. x 

Second district—Counties of Lawrence, Gallia, Jack- 
son, Hocking, Fairfield, Licking, Muskingum, Perry, 
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Athens, Meigs, Washington, Morgan, Guernsey, Bel- 
mount, Monroe, Knox, Coshocton, Tuscarawas, Harrison, 
Jefferson. 

Third district—Counties of Richland, Huron, Erie, 
Lorain, Medina, Wayne, Holmes, Stark, Summit, Cya- 


1 
rearing of cattle to determine ; and we know of no bet- 
ter way to settle this and similar question, than to come 
up to these annual Fairs. 

There are many good reasons why our county Society, 
| a8 at present organized, should succeed. What will be 


hoga, Lake, Geauga, Portage, Carroll, Columbiana, } the probable effects, if sustained as it ought to be? Will 
‘Trumbull, Ashland, Mahoning. not the farmers in every part of the county be encoura- 
Fourth district—Counties of Delaware, Union, Logan, | ged in their great and noble pursuit? Will they not be 
Shelby, Marion, Allen, Hardin, Crawford, Seneca, Han- | incited to a more careful enquiry into the true means of 
cock, Putnam, Henry, Vanwert Paulding, Wood, San-| improvement? This is the principal aim of the Society. 
dusky, Wyandott, Ottawa, Lucas, Williams, Darke, Mi- | and it will certainly be accomplished if every town in the 
ami, Champaign. county will bring to the Fairits best products, presenting 
On motion of Mr. Bateham it was | facts connected with the management of their farms, and 
Resolved, That there should be a “Department of Ag-)| developing new results in the science of agriculture — 
riculture”’ established by the General Government at) Let all who feel interested in the prosperity of the coun- 
Washington and sustained by an appropriation from the | ty, come forward and join the Society. Its funds need 
income of the Smithsonian fund; and that our Senators | to be increased—this does not belong to the farmers 
and Representatives in Congress be requested to use their alone, butto the community generally. 
influence in favor of this project. = s 
(Mr. Barenam, in support of this resolution, remarked . € Maton and Morris Tps. Knox Co. 
that such a Department, in connection with the general| A Farmers’ Club has been organized in these town- 
government, was repeatedly and strongly recommended | ships, and it is proposed to hold meetings for discussions, 
by General Washington, and there could be no doubt of &c. at the houses of different members. The following 


its great utility if judiciously managed; and that peti- 
tions for this object were about being sent to Congress 
from a large number of agricultural associations in other 
States.) 

On motion the Board then adjourned. (The meeting 
was commenced at 2 o’clock P. M., and continued till 
near 11.) 


Medina Co. Agricultural Society. 

By a reprort sent to the Board of Agriculture, we 
learn that an agricultural society was duly organized in 
Medina county, on the 19th of May last, by the adoption 
of aconstitution, and the election of officers, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the law passed last winter.— 
An exhibition was held at Medina, (time not stated.) 
Number of members sixty-two—sixty dollars received 
from county treasury. The premiums, generally, were 
quite smali—amount expended, about $7/—leaving 
about $59 on hand. 

Lurner Gore is president of the society, and J. T. 
AINSWORTH secretary. 

Products, §¢.—The report states that abo ut 40,000 lbs 
of wool were produced in the county, and about 15,000 
ibs. manufactured. About !,200 bbls. of pork: packed ; 
about 1,200 head of beef cattle sold—one-half of these 
were sold to be slaughtered at Cleveland, and the balance 
taken east by drovers. 


Fayette County. 


From the annual report of the president, we learn that | Influence of different Stocks on Grafted Fruit 


the exhibition and fair of this society took place at Wash- 
ington on the 7th and 8th of October. The report states 


izati : aper of June Ist, we noticed some cherry trees 
that the time of the organization of the society was too | In our pape , y 


late in the season to allow the farmers sufficient time to 
prepare for the exhibition, but when the time arrived the 
friends of the society were happily disappointed in the 
number and spirit of those in attendance, and the display 
of stock and manufactured articles. Full confidence is 
felt that the society will be well sustained in future and 
produce highly beneficial results. ‘T'the report contains 
some interesting statistics respecting the county, which 
will be embodied in the annual report of the State Board 
of Agriculture, soon to be made to the General As- 
sembly. 


Crawford County. 


| are the officers: 


Ww. Bevans, President. 
Isaac Nickapemus, Vice do 
Jno. Boner, Treasurer. 
G. B. Stier, Secretary. 
Harrison Tp., Licking Co, 
Resolutions adopted at the annual meeting of the Har- 
|rison Township, (Licking Co.) Farmer’s Club, Octo- 
| ber, 1846. 

1. Resolved, That the officers appointed at the organi- 
| zation of the society be contained for the present year. 
| 2. Resolved, Thata liberal education is more useful 

to the farmer than to any other class of men in the com- 
| munity. 
| 3. Resolved, That every Township should contain a 
| seminary of learning, denominated the ‘farmer’s semi- 
| nary,’ with an extensive cabinet and library suitable for 
| such an institution. 
| 4. Resolved, That we will attempt the erection of a 
| building for this purpose, provided a suitable site near 
| the centre of the Township can be conveniently ob- 
| tained 
| 5. Resolved, That the erection of this building, and 
| the obtaining of funds for its erection and all matters 
| pertaining to the school be under the management of the 
| executive committee of this society. 


Bens. J. Lowe, Chairman. 


| Oct. 20, 1846. 


Trees, 


of the large heart varieties that had become diseased and 
| ceased bearing on account, as we supposed, of their be- 
\ing grafted on stocks of the morello (or common sour) 
| variety ; and we took occasion to denounce the practice 
{of thus using improper stocks on the part of nursery- 
men, as an imposition on their customers. 

| We supposed at the time that all experienced cultiva- 
| tors were agreed in the opinion ‘hat the use of the mo- 
rella stocks was detrimental to the health and longevity 
| of grafts of heart cherries ; and we are still of the opin- 


We have been informed by the vice president, that a ion that a large majority of cultivators are on our side of 
county agricultural society was formed according to law, | this question. We find, however, that the experience of 


at Bucyrus in Crawford county, on Saturday, Dec. 5th) guy much esteemed friend Davin Tuomas, leads him to 
and that an excellent spirit seemed to prevail among ma- 


ny of the farmers of that vicinity. Indeed, we had good | 8 opposite were He has perenne usa letter on the 
evidence of this, in the list of subscribers which friend | subject, containing some interesting facts, which we take 
Myers brought to us from the socjety, containing fwenty | the liberty to extract for our readers, though the letter 


three names. , 
The following are the officers of the society : 
Asram Mannett, President. 
Samvuet Myers, Vice do. 
J. B. Karwe wr, Secretary. 
Anprew Fartor, Treasurer. 


Gallia County. 

The Galliapolis Journal says: ‘ The first Fair for the 
‘ Gallia county Agricultural Society,’ under its new or- 
ganization, was held in this town on Friday last. (Octo- 
ber 3th.) ‘ 

The exhibition of Stock was not so large as the friends 
of the Society could wish. Yet, perhaps, it was all that 
could be reasonabiy expected, considering all the circum- 
stances connected with this, the first Fair of the Society. 
The number of horses entered was large compared with 
the other kinds of stock, The horses were all fine ani- 
mals, and many of them would not have done injustice 
to any exhibition in the more boasted agricultural coun- 
ties of our State. 

The Durhams exhibited on Tuesday, were large and 
handsome—we were told that the cows were excellent for 
milk. Although in milking qualities the Ayrshire, and 
perhaps other bloods, may excel, yet we are confident 
that none are so profitable for the butcher, But which 
and what excels all others is for those interested in the 


| was not designed for publication. He says: 


When I first began to propagate the finer kinds of 
cherries, I had nothing to graft on but the morello, the 
/common pie cherry, or one still more inferior but proba- 
| bly of the same species. This was about 30 years ago. 
| Now | can truly say that in all that time, I have never 
_ lost a tree that I had any good reason for believing owed 

its death to the difference between the graft and the 
stock. * * * Last winter I losta Black Tartarian 
| which was grafted on a morello five feet from the ground, 
| but I have three other trees grafted on morellos, and 
| much larger, that have not died. Besides the tree that 
perished, had suckers ; and if it had been owing to the 
stock, these should have remuined alive, but they all died 
together, showing that the disease was in the root below 
| and not in the graft above. 

The editor says, in reference to a certain case, ‘ there 
is no evidence that the trees would not have grown better 
and produced more, had they been grafted on mazzard 
stocks.’ Neither is there any evidence that they would. 
It is an acknowledged principle in pomology that any 
obstruction to the descent of the juices is always attend- 
ed by an increased size of the fruit, whether that obstruc- 
tion proceeds from a difference between the graft and the 
stock, a ligature round the branch, or the removal of a 








we are not authorized to suppose that the Black Tartari- 
an would be as large ona mazzard stock. Indeed, a 
cherry grew on one of my trees with a morello stock, 
that was 3 1-2 inches round it, many others being but 
little inferior in size. [A 

My fruit garden was first planted out about 23 years 
ago. A part of the cherry trees grew near the gate 
where they received no culture, and where the ground 
was trodden down very hard by the pigs. They have 
grown well however, considering their great crops of 
fruit. One Black Heart on a morello stock, measured 33 
inches round the graft alone, and 21 Inches round the 
stock below ; but another tree of the same kind, in a 
remote part of the garden, where the pigs left the soil 
mellow, measured 47 inches round the graft, and 36 in- 
ches round the stock. The top is at least three times as 
large as the former tree. I know of no cause for this 
great difference in size but the trampling ; and J would 
for myself, use a morello stock without any hesitation. 

The following trees, grafted on morello stocks, 4 or 5 
feet from the ground, are all ina healthy condition, not 
less so than on mazzard stocks. They are great bearers ; 
and on this “account cannot grow as fast as such as are 
less productive. I have measured them for this special 
occasion : 
Tarnsparent Guigne, 254 in. round graft, 20 round stock 
Black Tartarian 29 “ 20 s 


“ 95 “ 17 “ 

“ 33 “ 98 “é 

White Tartarian 33 “ 24 6s 
May Duke 34 " Se 6 


Now I would not have these made to stand on maz- 


zard stocks, were the thing ever possible, and cost no- 
thing. 


peach tree 5 feet from the ground. It grew well and 
bore well for several years, and this is all my experience 
in that line. If the plum from a nursery however, 
stands on a peach stock, the stock ought to be set below 
the surface, so that the worm may not reach it, and then 
if it grows, as Professor Kirtland has stated—and I know 
of no higher authority—should it not perfectly succeed ? 
Its rampant growth would gradually be checked. In such 
circumstances, it would soon depend on its own roots, with 
this advantage over plum stocks, every sucker would 
produce a tree of the same kind without grafting. If the 
stock however, stands above the surface, all the editor’s 
objections bear against it in full force. [1] 

In regard to grafting the pear on apple stocks :—A 
nurseryman at Aurora, recommended it many years ago; 
and [ set grafts of the summer Bon Chretien on two ap- 
ple trees near my door. Large bulbs swell out on the 
graft at the junction of the stock, and so great is their 
difference in size that I should fear their inability to 
withstand a storm, if they stood alone; yet the finest 
pears of this kind that I have ever raised grew on these 
grafts, set 6 feet from the ground. hey are always fair 
and magnificent. I have never tried apple stock any 
farther ; but if set below the surface in transplanting, so 
that the borer could not reach them, and so that the 
pear could put forth its own roots, why should it not do 
well? Much however would seem to depend on this 
coutingency. [C} A Ne 

Remarks.—[A]The influence of stocks of slower 
growth, in checking the luxurience of the tops, and 
thereby causing greater productiveness and larger fruit, 
for a time, is well known ; but it is certainly a common 
result, that the longevity as well as the size of the tree, is 
curtailed thereby. This opinion, it will be presently 
seen, is avowed by Pror. Lixptey, than whom ne higher 
authority can be derived. 

[8] The contingency here named we have never yet 
seen occur; and if any of our readers possess a plum 
tree that was budded or grafted on the peach, and has 
supplied itself with roots from above the junction, we 
should like to be informed of the fact. We very much 
doubt whether such roots will be produced, even when 
the tree is planted at a depth that brings the place of 
union below the surface ; and such deep planting is cer- 
tainly not apt to prove advantageous. 

{C] We could adduce numerous experiments, and 
high testimony, to prove that in a great majority of ca- 
ses where the pear has been grafted on the apple, the top 
or whole tree has died in from two to five years. Some 
kinds of pears appear to unite more perfectly on the ap- 
ple than others, and a tree may occasionly be found of 
considerable age grafted in this way ; but such, we pre- 
sume, friend Thomas will admit, are exceptions to the 
general rule. 


As this is a subject of some importance to fruit grow- 
ers and nurserymen, we append the following extracts 


from Prof. Lindley’s standard work, the ‘Theory of 
Horticulture :’ 





narrow, circular strip of bark. Such then being the case, 








Whenever the stock and graft or bud are not perfectly 


Many years ago, I seta plum bud on the branch of a . 
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well suited to each other, an enlargement is well known 
always to take place at the point of their junction, and 
generally to some extent either above or below it. This 
is particularly observable in Peach trees which nave been 
budded, at any considerable height from the ground, up- 
on Pium stocks ; and it appears to arrise from the ob- 
struction which the descending sap of the Peach tree 
meets with in the bark of the Plum stock ; for the effects 
produced, both upon the growth and the produce of the 
tree, are similar to those which eccur when the descent 
of the sap is impeded by a ligature, or by the destruction 
of acircle of bark. In the course of time this difference 
between the scion and the stock puts an end to the possi- | 
bility of the ascending and descending fluids passing into 
each other, aud the death of the scion is the result. In 
all the cases I have seen, this has arisen from the power 





of horizontal growth in the stock and the scion being 
different ; and I doubt whether it proceeds from any | 
other cause. For example: the Hawthorn and the Pear | 
are so nearly allied that the latter may be easily worked 
upon the former; the Hawthorn is. however. a slow- 
growing bush or small tree; the Pear is a large forest 
tree of rapid growth ; and the Pear will grow an inch in 
diameter while the Hawthorn is growing half an inch. 

This last circumstance, if the difference in the rate of 
growth or in other respects is not excessive, may be ta- | 
ken advantage of for particular purposes. When trees 
grow too large for a small garden, 1t is desirable to dwarf 
them ; and when they are naturally unfruitful, to render 
them productive ; both which effects result, at the same 
time, from grafting them upon stocks that grow slower 
than themselves. Thus the Apple is dwarfed by graft- 
ing on the Paradise stock. 

The following is from a paper by Mr. Knight, ‘ On the | 
Effects of Different Kinds of Stocks in Grafting.’ pub- 
lished in the Horticultural Transactions, ii. 199. 

‘ The disposition in young trees to produce and nour- 
ish blossom buds and fruit is increased by this apparent | 
obstruction of the descending sap ; and the fruitof such 
young trees ripens, 1 think, somewhat earlier than upon 
other young trees of the same age, which grow upon 
stocks of their own species; but the growth and vigor of 
the tree, and its power to nourish a succession of heavy 
crops, are dimimished, apparently, by the stagnation, in | 
the branches and stocks, of a portion of that sap which, 
in a tree growing on its own stem, or upon a stock of its | 
own species, would descend to nourish and promote the | 
extention of the roots. The practice, therefore, of graft- 
ing the Pear tree on the Quince stock, and the Peach and 
Apricot on the Plum, where extensive growth and dura- | 
bilily are wanted, is wrong ; but it is eligible wherever it 
is wished to diminish the vigor and growth of the tree, 
and where its durability is not thought important. 

‘When much difficulty is found in making a tree, 
whether fructiferous or ornamental, of any species or va- 
riety, produce blossoms, or in making its blossoms set 
when produced, success will probably be obtained in al- 
most all cases by budding or grafting on a stock which is 
nearly enough allied to the graft to preserve it alive for a 
few years, but not permanently. The Pear tree affords 
a stock of this kind to the apple; and Ihave obtained a 
heavy crop of apples from a graft which had been insert- 
ed in a tall Pear stock only twenty months previously, in 
a season when every blossom of the same variety of fruit 
in the orchard was destroyed by frost. The fruit thus 
obtained was externally perfect, and possessed all its or- 
dinary qnalities ; but the cores were black and without a 
single seed ; and every blossom had certainly fallen abor- 
tively, if it had been growing upon its native stock. The 
experienced gardener will readily anticipate the fate of 
the graft ; it perished in the following winter. The stock | 
in such cases as the preceding, promotes, in proportion to 
its length, the early bearing and early death of the graft.’ 











which resulted in the introduction of the full} we know will concur in the praise bestowed on 


blooded Merino into the venerable county of|the sheep and wool of Mr. Patterson.—Ep, 


Washington. Me. Tucker—The intelligent observer ot wool- 
On the 24th of September A. D. 1810, Hon.! growing, must have perceived during the last 


Paul Fearing and B. J. Gilman Esq. of Point| few months that a “crisis” has at length arrived 


Harmar, wrote to Col. D. Humphrey of Connec- | jn this important article, long foreseen, however, 
ticut, offering him 1600 acres of land in Ohio, for | by the more sagacious. It consists in the error 


a merino buck, then in possession of Mr. sada b> farmers generally, that because coarse and 


Adams of Zanesville. | medium wool formerly paid a fair profit, it would 
Oct. 15, 1810, Col. Humphrey acceded to the | always be so; hence, at length, the over produc- 


| Proposition,—his letter is somewhat curious, | tion of wool of low qualities, and consequently, 


but too long to copy. The leading feature is the | jow prices, that surely follow in all cases where 
enthusiasm—a necessary and admirable gredient | there is a want of equability of supply and de- 
in every enterprise. mand. But the eyes of all such are now open- 

“This “precious breed of sheep,” as the Col. | ed to see the fallacy of their anticipations; and 
calls them, could not have fallen into better | this being the fact, the question arises, will they 


hands. ’ ' |shut them to what is clearly their duty for the 
The enterprise of Paul Fearing, Israel Putnam, | fytyre? 


Benj. Dana, F. Devol, and others of like qualities,! To the inert and sceptical, who are slow to be- 


are only to be forgotton by the people of old) |ieve and act, I will barely state the fact, that 
Washington county, when her faithful orchards, | three sheep is the average number which can be 


| lowing herds and bleating flocks are swept away, | supported on an acre the year round; and from 


or the forgetful descendants of other sires than) this data, all can readily ca!culate the degree of 


the officers and soldiers of the revolution culti- profit realized from growing wool worth only 
vate the first ‘clearings’? north west of the river from 16 to 25 cents per lb. Compared with the 
Ohio. _ | produetion of almost anything else within the 

This stock of sheep was propagated extensive- | farmer's range, the conclusion is inevitable, that 
ty in this part ofthe State. Judge Fearing had) sheep producing no finer wool are worthless; un- 
a choice flock, the wool from which he sold to | less of the mutton varieties, the carcase of which 
Wells & Dickinson at about two dollars per pound. | when well fatted, in the neighborhood of our 
In 1814 he sought a market in Philadelphia, trom | large towns and cities, will always be in requisi- 
whence Mr. Gilman wrote under date Aug. 11, tion, and profitable to the producer. But it is not 


saying it would bring from one to two dollars.— | my purpose to enter into minute details relative 
In 1815, Oct. 24, Mr. Gilman says the full blood | to the comparative profits of growing coarse, me- 
would bring but ninety cents. 


; _ | dium, and very fine wool, for my time will not at 
May 18th, 1818, wool had so declined that thir- | present permit me to do so; but merely to hint 
ty cents was the highest price offered. the subject for the reflection of all interested.— 

I have merely glanced at these scraps in the) To those who grow indifferent wool, I ask, when 
early history of this important branch of business. | jt costs no more—nay, not so much—to support 


In our county a very few of the best and most) sheep whose fleece will command at the pres- 
extensive shepherds are entering with some zeal! ent time 50 cents per Ib., why will they keep on 


into the search for fine fibre. The mass of our} their premises such as produce wool of the value 
wool growers incline to the impression that there | of 20, 25, or even 30 cents per |b. The careless 
is some ‘‘multicaulis” in it, and keep the even| and unambitious probably will, but the thrifty 
tenor of their way—seeking for good carcase,| farmer, who desires an adequate compensation 
heavy fleece and fair wool. | for his labor, will not long submit. The period 
One thing is well, men of wealth and intelli-| fo, aiming to grow the finest wool, has come, and 
gence, in many parts of the State, are engaging simply for the reason, because it now is, and will 
in the business, and thus becoming enlisted in| egntinue to be, the mest profitable. But more 
the genera! and great subject of agriculture. / anon, when convenience will allow me to contin- 
It is true that the important and substantial ue the subject. 
interests of agriculture depend upon the men who, My principal object now, is to call the attention 
are accustomed to hard handed toil. But men of| of you r readers interested in wool-growing to the 
fortune, when with it they possess high intelli-| splendid flocks of fine-wool sheep kept in Wash- 
gence and liberality, may subserve a most useful ington county Pa., and the adjoining county of 
purpose in making experiments and adopting) Brooke, in Virginia. It is the opinion of Mr. 
plans to which their superior means of informa- Lawrence, of Lowell, who has had the opportu- 
tion may have given them access, and their/ nity to test the wools of that region, that the blood 
means may enable them tocarry out. Thus they | js of the highest order of excellence; and that sev- 
are doing that kind of work upon the great field | era} flocks will rival, in all those properties desi- 
of improvement, which those of us whose great | rable for the manufacturer, some of the most noted 
stimulus is our necessity, would never have the of Saxony. No praise could be higher or more 
means, if we had the enterprise to attempt, until | unquestionable. -~ 
we could follow a tested example near home.— | 
The cheapness of our lands and the mildness of 





Among those which claim the first attention in 


. ; : | poi fi ss,is Mr.S | Patterson’s, of 
Fine Sheep and Wool---First Merino | °"' climate make this an excellent field for sheep planet Ragnets, i Me. Semqe. Palla iag 


Sheep introduced into Washington 
County-- Want of Manufactories. 
Mr. Epiror: 

Fine wool growing — to be the leading 
enterprise at present. There may be a little man-) 
ria on the subject; however this may be, it will | 
doubtless result in greatly increasing the amount | 
and improving the quality of the finest grades of | 
wool. 

There is one thing to be guarded against in 
this matter with great care, and that is interbreed- 
ing, (‘in and in,”] which has to some extent | 
been practised in some celebrated flocks, as is) 
shown by enfeebled constitution, and the wool 
upon the shoulders. 

The price of sheep from distinguished flocks 
ranges pretty high. In the North of the State, I 
heard of a man who owned a buck which he in 
vain offered for a dollar, and finally exchanged 
him for a ewe, with a famous shepherd, who 
soon after sold him for fifteen dollars—so much 
for a name. But the fancy prices now current 
are trifles compared with an earlier speculation. 

Iam indebted to Mr. Henry Fearing of Har- 





mar, for the papers relating to the negotiations 


husbandry, and the amount might well be cou-| Washington + acapetiyt whose flock numbers about 
bled. | 1200. In order to set aside all doubts at once, I 
Notwithstanding there is a large clip of woo! | Wil! eey ae -_ a ming 75 —_ 
roduced in this country—and a great amount of P&T.» 20F CS ee ee eee 
Saaeaaae cloth worn—there is Pod single manu- yoorenaes) the | gor Pg) naa “fl the 
facturing establishment in the county. The LZ orthampton Manufacturing —eone : = br 
Muskingum pours its ample waters over five dams | ho Sere. nag ee — age 
in the couunty, thus affording great facilities—but | woth here pt iene ‘The. A ace vr his pets 
= santeiation. Wied te onwvnion. Aaron flock have heretofore averaged from 2 1-2 to 23-4 
citizens shall be exerted in this channel, and we | saul af binket Gan comaea peteber st oh 
have the discriminating home market which these | : sat pepsin p= e 
factories would afford, then will our farmers feel | eg ey pedigey my ey sore 
x - sf . . % < , Be < ? - 
encouraged to devote the requisite sttention t0|Sein wool ao prfeciiy clean. tle proces. 
DARWIN E. GARDNER. | clensing is the same as that of Messrs. P. & B., 
Washington Co. O., Dec. 1846 | which shey should favor the public with a knowl- 
Ba . 5 | edge of. 
é : ke | Within the last week, myself and brother, H. 
Fine Wool--Mr. Patterson’s Sheep. \K. Morrel!, have received a number of bucks 
The following communication from the author, purchased of Mr. Patterson, selected by samples 
of the ‘American Shepherd” which we copy | forwarded by letter; and it affords me pleasure to 
from the Albany Cultivator, will be read with) state, that no disappointment has resulted from 
interest by the growers of fine wool in Ohio,!| this mode of purchase. In the language of one 
most of whom are more or less acquainted with! who well knows Mr. P., ‘he isevery inch a man,’ 
the flocks of which it speaks, and many of them! and I have ali confidence in stating, that those 
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who buy of him may safely follow my example. '000 bushels!—We put Ohio down No. 1, for corn 
The forms are very symmetrical,—the wool will }—say 60,000,000 bushels! 

sort extra and super extra—very compact, a Fa : 

several of them, the staple very long. The base | ‘ TAT 

of Mr. P’s flock is marta pa te. Sy for the OHIO CULTIV A TOR. 
most part, (as is the case with a number of flocks | ~~ : 

in his section,) of Gen. Humphrey’s importation) COLUMBUS, OHIO, DECEMBER 1, 1846. 
of 1802; together with choice selections, from |———————__—_—____—___—— 
time to time, from the celebrated flock of the late | Close of the Volume. 
Messrs. Weils & Dickinson, of Steubenville; for | Reavers ! Our work for this year is done! We have 
further and more minute information of the ped- | endeavored throughout the year to edify and instruct, to 
igree of his sheep, | refer your readers to the | improve and benefit the thousands of our readers. How 
Hon. Robert G. Nichols, of Geneva, and my | well we have succeeded in our endeavors, we cannot say; 




















friend Daniel Rogers, of Hoosic, both.of whom 
have obtained bucks of him within the last 
year. 

For the benefit of those who wish to communi- 
cate with Mr. Patterson, I will state that his post 
office address is Patterson Mills, Washington 
county, Pennsylvania. Yours, &e. 

L. A. MORRELL. 

Lake Ridge, New York, Oct. 1846. 

Corn Crop of the United States. 

The editor of the Louisville Journal estimates 
the corn crop of the United States for the pre- 
sent year at 500,000,000 bushels. 

Brother Allen of the Agriculturist thinks this 
estimate is entirely too high, and adds, “We are 
of the opinion that in the northern States more 
potatoes are raised than corn; at the south and 
West not near so many; still we doubt whether 
the crop of corn is double that of the potatoe. 
Admitting our present census to be 20,000,000, 
in round numbers, 500,000,000 would be 25 bush- 
els of corn to each man woman and child in the 
United States. We doubt whether there are 
3,000,000 of farmers among our people. The 
above estimate would make the average among 


‘these 166 bushels each—entirely too much in our 


humble judgment.” 

We believe Mr. Allen has travelled somewhat 
in the south and west, in years past, and hence 
his opinion is entitled tomuch weight. But, we 
are surprised to find him express the opinion that 
the corn crop of the United States is not more 
than double the amount of the potatoe crop, and 
apparently supposing that the corn crop of New 
York is as great in proportion to the number of 
inhabitants as the average of the whole Union. 

For our part we believe the estimate of the 
Journal, immense as the amount may seem, is not 
beyond the truth. By the census of 1840 the 


» crop is set down at 387,380,185. Mr. Ellsworth, 


after considering the increase of population, the 
character of the seasons, &c., estimates the crop 
of 1842 at 441,829,246: of 1843 at 494,618,306; 
of 1844 at 421,953,000; of 1845 at 417,899,000. 
In this estimate. Tennessee is put down at 70,- 
265,000, Ohio 57,600,000. Kentucky 54,625,000. 
To readers at the north and east, we are aware 
that these estimates appear utterly incredible; but 
the more we see of the south-western States the 
more confident we are that the amount is not 
over estimated. In support of this opinion, we 
may adduce the following facts in reference to 
the present P 
Corn Crop of Ohio. 


The Ross County Agricultural Society have ta- 
ken pains to ascertain, as nearas possible, the 
amount of the principal productions raised on 
each farm in several townships of that county. 
in the report recently made to the State | oard of 
agriculture, we find that in the township of Scio- 
to, the aggregate of corn is 359,335 bushels, off 
from only 66 farms or estates. On one of these 
(Dr. Massie’s) 50,000 bushels were produced! and 
on another, (Dr. Watts’) 38,500 bushels! Another 
township, (Liberty,) in the same county, givesan 
aggregate of 93,704 bushels from 75 farms or es- 
tates. In both of these townships the averaga 

er acre is not over about 50 bushels. The popu- 
abe of scioto township in 1840 was 1,379—of 
Liberty 1,256. There are seventeen townships 
in the. county, and many such counties for the 
production of corn, in the central and southern 
vallies of Ohio. In the thinly settled county of 
Fayette, where most of the farms are devoted to 
grazing, and not a river county, the agricultural 
society, after extensive inquiry report an esti- 
mate of the corn crop for the present year ut 900,- 


| but we arethappy to find that many of our friends are 
| daily sending us the most substantial tokens of their ap- 
probation of our labors, in the shape of prompt remit- 
| tance of their subscriptions and the addition of many 
| new names to our list of patrons. We can assure such 
| friends, that their favors are duly appreciated and shall 
| Serve to stimulate us to renewed efforts in the great work 
of promoting agricultural improvement. 





Apology.—This number has been delayed a day or two 
after its proper time, on account of the labor of making 
out and printing the index which accompanies it. 

Our Engraver writes us that he has not yet been well 
enough to resume his work, bnt confidently expects to be 
on hand ‘ right side up’ in time to prepare illustrations 
for our next paper. Various articles have been deferred 
on account of his absence—including the constructing of 
chimneys, descriptions of implements, of ice houses, im- 
provement of lands by draining, &c. &c. 


>A New Year’s Address is promised for our next, by 
one of Ohio’s most gifted daughters. 

The Moon and the Weather—-We have a curious table 
in preparation on this subject, for our next paper or the 
one following. 

{Notices of publications in our next. Cultivation of 
Cranberries, ditto. 

Improvement of plain lands, or ‘barrens,’ shall 
have our attention before long. 

{5° An article on the use of green crops as manure, is 
in type, but crowded out. 


R. L. Allen, Esq, a brother of the editor of the Agri- 
culturist, has gone to New Orleans to open an agricultu- 
ral warehouse and agency establishment in that city, — 
Mr. Allen is admrably qualified for business of that kind, 
and we doubt not will be well sustained Will the pub- 
lisher send us a copy of his work on Agriculture. Pooks 


can at all times be sent us by express via Buffalo, or by 
mail if not bound. 


Inquiry.—R. C. of Medina Co., wishes to know how 
to prevent ground from heaving out plants by the frost. 
We will endeavor to tell him before long; and perhaps 
some of our correspondents will inform him how they 
have remedied the evil. 


en 


LF There are several gentlemen who deserve great 
praise for the pains they took to attend the meeting of 
the State Board of*Agriculture especially considering 
the rainy weather and very bad state of the roads. Among 
these, we would mention Samuel Myers, of Columbiana; 
H. N. Gillet, of Lawrence; A. Watts,Jof Ross; A. E. 
Strickle. of Clinton; W. J. Thomas, of Miami; Samuel 
Myers, of Crawford, and the president. 





The Meeting of the Board. 

It will be seen by the report of the proceedings in ano- 
ther column, that the annual meeting of the State Poard 
of Agriculture, was not very fully attended, nor was it 
characterized by that degree of spirit and enterprise which 
we and many of our readers had anticipated. 

The rainy weather, and very bad state of the roads 
prevented a large attendance of members and delegates. 
Many counties, we are informed had appointed delegates 
for the special purpose, but they were unable to attend, 
and this inability was not known in time to secure the 
appointment of members of the Legislature. Several 
certificates of appointments of this kind arrived a day or 
two after the meeting—the mails having been deranged 
by the freshets. 

The thinness of numbers, however, was not so great a 











disappointment to our mind as the want of spirit and en- 
ergy on the part of a majority of those who were present. 
It was evident that those whom we and the friends of 
progress had a right to expect would come to this meeting 
prepared to infuse life and spirit into its proceedings, and 
to suggest plans that would be the means of giving an 
impetus to the great work of agriculture improvement in 
our noble State, came prepared to do or propose just no- 
thing at all! It is true, they all admitted that something 
ought to be done; but what that something should be, or 
how it could be accomplished they were not prepared to 
say; and assoon as any plan was proposed, there seemed 
to be more of a disposition to suggest difficulties than to 
encourage it, or propose a better. 

The great difficulty in the minds of all, was, the want 
of funds, and the little probability there is that the legis- 
lature would grant an appropriation sufficiently large 
to enable the Board to carry out any extended plan 
of operations. For our own part we were prepared to 
believe that if the Board had placed the importance of 
the subject in a proper light in their report to the General 
Assembly, and shown a disposition to prosecute with en- 
ergy the object for which they were appointed, an appro- 
priation of a sufficient sum for the purpose would have 
been freely granted. It may be however, that we are 
over sanguine in this matter, and that another year must 
elapse before the people of Ohio and their representatives — 
will become sufficiently alive to their greatest interests, 
to view this matter aright. Pe it so, then; we can work 
and wait, and shall continue to work and wait, until the 
minds of the great mass of the farmers of Ohio have be- 
come awakened, and their practice of farming become so 
changed and improved that they (or their children) will 
look back with astonishment upon “the days of this ig- 
norance.”’ 

Weare not in the least disheartened ; on the contrary 
we rejoice and take courage in view of what has been 
accomplished during the past two years. We are pursua- 
ded that the work of improvement will go on, with in- 
creasing, though steady progress, even though legislators 
and men of influence may be so blinded by devotion to 
party as not to perceive or care for the great interests of 
the whole people. Much, too, has been gained by the 
law of last winter ; especially by the encouragement it 
affords to county organizations ; and if the amendments 
asked by the Board are obtained, as we think they doubt- 
less will be, much more can be accomplished, although 
the amount asked for to defray the expenditures of the 
Board, is quite too small for any extended operations. 

The necessity of reducing the number of the members 
of the Board, and allowing them a compensation, or at 
least defraying their necessary expenses while attending 
the meetings, is rendered quite obvious by the experience 
of the past year; and we sincerely hope the subject will 
be favorably considered by the friends of agriculture in 
the General Assembly. 

The plan proposed by the Board for holding meetings 
and exhibitions in different sections of the State is some- 
what novel to us. We will give our views on it in our 
next. 


Influence of the Moon. 


We have received several communications respecting 
lunar influence upon vegetation &c., the substance of 
which we can condence into a brief space: 

A. C. asks ‘why it is that hickory-wood cut in the dark 
of the moon will become worm eaten and decay almost 
immediately, while that cut in the light of the moon will 
keep good for years.’ 

Our answer is, we do not believe there is any truth in 
the fact premised; when that is proved it will be time en- 
ough to seek for the cause. Numerous and careful ex- 
periments would be necessary to prove the truth of the 

osition stated by A.C., and all the experiments of the 
Kind that have come within our knowledge go to prove 
that no such difference is found between timber cut at 
different periods of the moon’s changes. The opinion is 
avery prevalent one, however, and we do not wonder 
that A. C. and others adopt it. We may allude to this 


again. 

“H. J. C. alludes to the well known fact that plants 
absorb carbonic acid from the atmosphere, and thus _in- 
crease their growth, under the influence of light, and not 
in the absence of that principle; (or in the dark) and 
hence it may be supposed that the light of the moon tends 
to promote the growth of vegetation, and cause a free 








circulation of the sap. 
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This, we admit, is at first thought a plausible theory, 
but we doubt whether it is supported by facts or the light 
of science, H. J. C. says those who bud fruit trees will 
discover that about the time of full moon, the bark will 
peel most freely. The sap of the sugar maple also flows 
most rapidly when the moon is at, or near its full. 

Well, we have budded tens of thousands of fruit trees, 
and never could discover any such rule; although we had 
our attention several times directed to the theory by 
others; and with regard to the sap flowing more rapidly, 


we have no doubt but that the notion has arisen from the | 


cireumstance that frosty nights are necessary for sugar 
making, and as clear moonlight-nights at that season of 
the year are usually frosty, the sap of course is apt to 
flow freely each succeeding day. ; 

Admitting that light is an active agent in causing the 
growth of plants, how much influence can be attributed 
to the light of the moon? And here it must be Dorne in 
mind that lunar light is essentially different in its charac- 
ter from solar, as it does not impart the least perceptible 
degree of heat, when tested by the most delicate thermom- 
eter and its degree of brightness is several thousand 
times less than the sun’s. In all the experiments that are 
reported on this subject, it was found that solar light was 
necessary for causing the leaves of plants to absorb car- 
bonic acid. If, however, it is true as our friend seems to 
suppose that this is the only mode of the growth of 
plants, how will he account for the fact which we have 
often observed, that, pumpkin vines and similar plants 
grow faster during the night than the day in hot weather; 
and that too without the light of the moon? ‘ 

We omit our friend’s remarks on the moon’s influ- 
ence upon the gravity of bodies, because he is certainly 
mistaken and we have not space to devote to the matter 
now. 





“A Batch of Jumbles. 


Frienp Eprror.—Farmer of that Little Farm, tell us 
how big (or how ‘little’, it 1s; and whether it has yet a 
mistress; as every farm and every farmer should have a 
mistress, if possible. * * * * . 

I have lost six sheep very suddenly this summer, with- 
out any apparent cause; and as good sheep as were In my 
flock of thirty. Ihave changed their pasture. Can you 
point out the nature of the complaint and the reme- 
dy? * * * # 


I measured a pumpkin vine that was 280 feet long on 
the Ist of Sept, from one seed. There has been a mon- 
strous sight of striped bugs in my garden this fall. Some- 
times as many as two or three hundred on a single 
pumpkin (after the frost had killed the leaves.) They eat 
holes in the pumpkins and live inside. I do not remem- 
ber ever seeing them in the fall before. I should like to 
know how to raise squashes without having them degen- 
erate to hard-shells, or good-for-nothings. 

Ihave no faith in waiting for or consulting the moon 
before I cut my rails, plant, mow, reap or sow. * * 

Sincerely yours, 
Centre Rast Roap. 

Delaware Co. Nov. 1846. 

Remarks.—Well, friend Rail Road, we must dismiss 
your questions with somewhat of rail road speed : 

That little farm is not big at all !—nor is it so very lit- 
tle. Itis not very broad, but then it is deep enough to 
make it up,as we subsoil-plowed it to the depth of 14 to 
16 inches ; and even in digging a well we found no limit 
to the depth of the soil! Then, too, it cost as much 
as some farms of a thousand acres, and we design to 
make it afford us as much pleasure and profit as the av- 
erage of such farms do their owners. We cannot as yet 
boast much of its productions, though we did obtain a 
splendid premium for potatoes, and our corn and pump- 
kins, and thousands of young fruit trees are not to be 
sneezed at by green-horns. 

But that mistress for our farm—what can our friend 
mean? Here is Noah Webster, who says the word mis- 
tress means, Ist ‘a woman who governs’! 2d ‘a female 
head of a family,’ 3d ‘that which governs; a sovereign’! 
Ath ‘one that commands,’ &c. No, no, Mr. Querist, we 
have no such character at all at all, belonging to or 
connected with our little farm; nor are we prepared to 
admit the truth of your assertion that every farmer 
should have a mistress! But stop; on looking again, 
we find that father Noah gives still another definition of 
the term mistress, namely, ‘a woman beloved and court- 
ed’! That’s another thing entirely; and if we only had 
a comfortable domicil to put her in, we should not seri- 
ously object to having such an appendage to the little 
farm. So go to work, kind friends, and swell our sub- 
scription list, so as to give us the means to build a house, 
and we promise you that every fitting appendage shall 
be added to our little domain. 

The only explanation we can give respecting the cause 
of the death of those sheep, without further information 


respecting them, is like the occasional verdict of the cor- 


| oners—‘ died by visitation of providence’! 
| The striped bugs we have noticed have indeed Seen ve- 
ry numerous this fall, and probably an extra supply of 
them will contrive to find shelter for the winter so as to 

be on hand again next spring. We should be apt to try 
| the effects of a few buckets of hot water upon them, 
| where they had gathered thick upon pminpkins, &c. 
To prevent squashes from degenerating, we know of 
|no other method than obtaining pure seeds of a good 
| kind and planting no others, either pampkins or squash- 
es, nearer than the farthest distance possible from them— 
| and this will not entirely prevent it, as bees will carry the 
| pollen from one farm or garden to another, perhaps miles 
apart. 

That pumpkin vine story is a stretcher!—Ep. 


LADIES DEPARTMENT. 


‘ Domestic Resronsipitiries !’—W hat a title for a com- 
munication toa bachelor editor! 
ting too; and evidently by one who is accustomed to 
wielding the pen Whocan she be? But will it not be 
said, her article is not well suited to the character of our 
pages? Here, friend C., you have had sufficient experi- 
rience with ‘domestic responsibilities’ to be a good judge 
of such matters; read this, and tell us whether it will do 
for our ladies’ department _ All right, is it, only designed 
for Benedicts to read? Very well; they are sure to read 


the ladies’ column first; so here it goes—our readers like 
variety. 








For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Domestic Responsibilities. 
‘ The woman that thou gavest me to be with me.’—Bible. 


The inestimable value of the domestic virtues has been 
often dwelt upon, by writers, both wise and foolish, but 
it has been so much the custom to impute all the want of 
domestic peace and happiness to the faults of women, 
that the responsibilities of men have been quite overlook- 
ed. Too often, if a man find himself or his family un- 
comfortable, instead of examining his heart and conduct, 
whether the cause of the evil may not rest with himself, 
the early evasion of the first husband, ‘ The woman that 
thou gavest me to be with me, she’ rises up in his mind, 
as a solution of all his difficultics. Yet, unavailing as 
was this excuse when first made, so shall it prove at the 
last day ; and surely as God made man the head of the 
woman, so surely will he call him to account for the rule 
he exercises Over her. I speak as a woman, and I say 
with confidence, let a man truly deserve the esteem and 
admiration of his wife, and thus be careful to convince 
her of his love for herself, and he cannot fail to estab- 
lish such a dominion over her that he may modify her 
character and direct her conduct at his pleasure. 

Will my readers go with me, {to visit the dwelling of 
some of my friends? It is a cold evening in December, 
dull, heavy, anc somewhat snowy. You cannot tell if it 
thaws or freezes, but the atmosphere goes through your 
clothes like water; I am sorry totake you out in such 
weather, but it is just an evening to make one appreciate 
a comfortable fire side. ‘The house we approach is not 
large nor high,being designed for use and not for show. It 
has several rooms on the ground floor, all in use in suin- 
mer, but in winter there is usually no fire exceptin the 
kitchen, and into that we enter. It is moderately large 
and seeems to have been lately painted and whitewashed. 
‘he fire is in a neat cooking stove, which opens in front 
when the work is over, and is as well blacked and as shi- 
ning as any you see at Humphrey’s or elsewhere. By 
means of pipe and drums the fire warms, beside the 
kitchen, two bed rooms, one adjoining and one above. A 
wood box is near, neatly covered so that the wood is not 
visible, but the bright light from the fire shows that the 
wood is dry and well prepared. Our friend Nevil, to 
whom the house belongs, has so often heard, ‘a smoky 
chimney and a scolding wife’ mentioned together, that he 
has taken it into his head that one may be dependent on 
the other, and is determined that his wife shall not 
have that provocation. ‘The house heing of stone, the 
walls are thick and the windows deep, and the wide win- 
seats are filled with plants in pots, the most conspicuous 
of which at present, are two large chrysanthemums in 
full bloom, which give the room a very cheerful appear- 
ance. The supper is over, and Mrs. Nevil is washing 
and putting away in the pantry the supper dishes. A lit- 
tle girl, ten years old, Mrs. Nevil’s neice, takes the white 
cloth off the supper table, folds it carefully, exactly in 
the ironing prints, and laying it away, substitutes in its 
place, one of blue and yellow wooled cloth. Between 
two nicely. cleaned lamps, which she sets on the table, 
she places a Hyaciuth in a glass, the bells of which are 
just opening, and perfume the room. It is the child’s 
pride and glory, the bulb having been presented her by 
friend, Mrs. Shirley, and the glass bought with her own 
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money, earned by knitting a worsted cap ; and she has 
taken all the care of it herself. We much question if 
the most expensive Christmas gift, ever gave an unwork- 
ing child so much pleasure as this simple flower confers 
on our favorite Bessy Grey. Bessy lays some newspa- 
pers on the side of the table, and her aunt’s work box and 
knitting on the other. She then lays her own well cov- 
ered school books on the back of the table, and sets three 
chairs ready for their occupants. She then takes some 
apples from a basket and carefully wiping them sets them 
in two pretty baskets on the mantle piece. Between them 
is a dish of nuts, ready cracked. 

Mrs. Nevil having finished her work at the sink, shuts 
down a cover that fits it and throws a white towel over it, 
completely concealing that necessary but unsightly arti- 
cle She then gives the hearth a finishing brush, and 
spreads down before it a part of the rag carpet which has 
been turned back while the work was doing, and then 
steps into her bed room to arrange her hair and dress.— 
She walks to the window, but it is not to leok at the 
flowers, well as they deserve her attention ; she is watch- 
ing the light of her husband’s lantern as he comes from 
the barn. 

He enters, a fine looking man in the prime of life, with 
a countenance expressive, equally of happiness and intelli- 
ence He takes off a long frock which he has worn at 
the barn for the protection of his clothes, and along with 
his boots, deposits it in some out of the way place ; and 
he is not ashamed, though a farmer, to pay some atten- 
tion to his dress before sitting down to his evening read- 
ing chat. He has been sometime absent, and it is evident 
that his return has brought with it joy to all, even to the 
little cat which jumps up sure of acaress. He is not 
ashamed to show how much he prizes his home, by kiss- 
ing his family all around, and he can scarcely retain him- 
self from waking the baby. We forgot to say that the 
baby lay asleep in a wicker cradle covered with blankets 
of very white wool. Nevil’s endearments are not be- 
stowed on his children to the exclusion of his wife, though 
he has been married some years, for he has seen into her 
heart and he knows that on his appreciation and return 
of her affection depends all that is valuable to her in life. 
She makes no parade of her feelings, but every thing 
about her shows her deep love and perfect trust. He is 
in no haste to read, though the Ohio Cultivat r lies be- 
fore him, for he loves to exchange those kind inquiries 
which are so interesting after a short seperation. He 
smells little Bessy’s hyacinth to her hearts content, and 
praises the good condition of the plants and every thing 
about the house- 

A sound of the tramping of feet is heard at the door. 
It is an unwelcome sound to Mrs. Nevil, who expresses 
a wish that no one is coming to stay, for, said she, I had 
hoped to spend the evening alone. I would not be in- 
hospital to my neighbors, said her husband, but | cannot 
welcome a visitor to-night. Sysin. 


Constructing an Ice House. 

In addition to the hints given by friend Pay- 
less in our paper of Ist of last month, the follow- 
ing extract from the Albany ( ultivator of last 
year may be of service to those who may contem- 
plate building an ice house: 

Our plan for building an ice-house in any situ- 
ation, is this:—Lay a good stone foundation in 
lime mortar, as you would for any other building, 
raising it about 18 inches above the surface ot the 
earth—10 feet by 15 feet is large enough for the 
necessities of almost any private family. Have 
your studs 12 inches broad by 2 inches thick— 
rafters the same—10 feet from the sills to the 
plates. Run a partition around the corner. that 
the entrance may be about 5 teet square—doors 
24 feet wide. Fill the space within the founda- 
tion wall 3 or 4 inches above the top of the sill, 
with tan bark, so that it shall be at least two feet 
deep after being well stamped down. Then board 
the inside tight with well seasoned boards, roof 
and sides;) nail on a board all round the outside 
and fill the space with tan bark well jammed in, 
and so proceed till you arrive at the ridge, mak- 
ing every space and vacancy tight with the bark. 
Afterwards shingle and clapbourd as you like. 
Thatch, well put on, would probably be best, but 
shingles are well enough. The partition should 
be double, and a space of 6 inches filled with tan 
bark. The doors should be so constructed as to be 
filled four inches thick with bark. The whole, 
except the doors and casings, may be of rough 
hemlock lumber. This is much after the West 
India manner of building ice-houses, where ice is 
kept many months, always entirely above ground, 
with the thermometer averaging about 80 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Great care should be taken in packing ice; it 
should be well covered with straw, with wate 
sprinkled over it, and stowed away during the 
coldest weather. The doors of the ice-house 
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should be left open during some of the coldest days 
and nights immediately succeeding—then close 
all tight. ; 

Remarks.—The foregoing plan is particularly 
recommended for situations where the ice house 
is nearly or quite ali above ground. The same 
principles will apply however tosuch as are most- 
ly below the ground. 

Care must be taken in all cases to have the ice 
house perfectly drained; and at the same time the 
drainage must be so contrived as not to permit 
the air to find access through the drain to the 
ice. This is best prevented by making a dip or 
basin in the drain, near the house, in such a man- 
ner that water will stand there and fill that part 
of the drain, so as to prevent the passage of air. 
(We will try and make this plain by an engra- 
ving in our next.) 


items for the Ohio Cultivator. 

GRAFTING THE PLUM ON Peacn stocks.——.Mr. Ed- 
itor.—lIs it honest and workman like to graft 
the plum on the peach stock! I do not ask 
with any view to censure any body: but simply 
for information. It occurred to me, on seeing 
some peach sprouts shooting up at the roots of 
some plums of great value, which | procured trom 
a great distance, and at some expense, that, con- 
sidering the diseases of the peach and its short 
life, there might be a better way of doing. Butl 
looked over some half dozen voluimns of Agricul- 
tural papers, in vain, to find something against 
the practice. Now a word from you will be au- 
thority, and may quiet the apprehension of others 
as well as myself. (See remarks on this subject 
in another part of this paper.—-Ep.] 

Woops Pasturr.—-Perhaps it is of no disad- 
vantage to the world that there are some who 
are slow to believe. I feel a little interest in the 
project of Mr. Rickard of ‘converting a piece of 
wood land into woods pasture for sheep.’ I do 
not like the plan, and as I have a kind of ‘round- 
about? acquaintance with the person, I request 
you to record my caution in the Cultivator. If, 
however, he proceeds with his design, I hope he 
will keep an account of the expenses of fencing, 
underbrushing and the like, of the number and 
condition of sheep kept on such pasture for a giv- 
en time, and report in the Cultivator. I believe, 
that unless the improvement and security of tim- 
bor is a principal object, time and money expended 
on such pastures, are lost. My reasons are these 
in part. The grass and shrubs that grow in the 
shade ofa forest are comparatively inautritious; 
the droppings of flocks pastured in such places 
are lost to the present generation; the cost of 
keeping in repair along range of fences is great- 
ly disproportioned to the value of the return in 
pasture on such fields &e. Xe. 

Datry Resion.—How is the fertility of dairy 
rezions to be sustained! The soil on the Reserve 
with the exception of limited sections, is not re- 
garded very suitable for tilling, or at all events 
its returns in pasture and meadow are greater 
than from graincrops. Like most regions where 
there isone leading staple, and that exported for 
foreign consumption, a small portion only of the 
strength taken from the land,’is returned to it in 
fertilizing matter. The meadows and to a great 
extent the pastures in that region are deteriora- 
ting. How is this to be prevented! 

Grartinc.—How far does the natural stock et- 
fect the fruit on a grafted cion! Will an apple 
tree, whose natural fruit is water-cored occasion 
the grafted fruit to be so affected? [We think 
not.-Ep.}]_ I think I have a fact touching that 
question. If my enquiries confirm my apprehen- 
sion I will report. Z. 

Ashtabula Co. O. 

To Young Farmers. 
‘Clear the track, the prospect brightens!” 

Almost every where at the present time, a deed 
interest is felt among farmers to determine what 
rank AGRICULTURE is to hold among other depart- 
ments of labor. Men of science are giving a 
helping hand, and although comparatively little 
has yet been accomplished, that little has done 
much to affeet public sentiment. The fur-cuffed 
dandy, who a few years ago, could raise a shout 
of hearty laughter in his refined circle, by saying, 
‘my soul, I'd rather be a plongh-jogger,’ now 
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with respectful gravity, speaks of the ‘honest 
farmer. And the suitor, who once had no fears 


from this quarter, now starts up all alarmed, if 


he hears the mistress of his affections speak ten- 
deily of his young neighbor, who was once a 
clod-hopper, but is now agentleman farmer. 

Every intelligent farmer now begins to think 
himself in a respectable employment; and is ex- 
pecting still greater elevation. Can this hope be 
permanently realized! [ answer yes. The far- 
ming community can build for themselves an in- 
destructable respectability—and this upon one 
condition. Thatcondition, is knowledge. Men 
are walking to and fro through the land, and 
knowledge pertaining to other employments is 
increased. ‘The history of other departments of 
labor is becoming but a history of improvements. 
The steam engine has forever annihilated the oar 
as a propeller of public vessels.—The swiftest 
coursers are left far in the rear, by the fiery trains 
of cars that now travel magestically across the 
country—Nature’s free elements, brought to bear 
upon machinery, are now hourly performing in 
the mechanics arts, what was formerly the labor 
of a million hands, or years of time;and the 
problem has now been solved, that science can 
make as ‘glorious displays’ in agriculture, as 
she has ever made in the mechanic. 

Now farmers, the elements are at your hand, 
and science proposes to tell you how to use them. 
She asks of you no fat salary—simply bear her 
expenses, and they are small, and as long as you 
wish,she will converse with you as ‘a man con- 
verses with his friend,”—I say you must EDUCATE 
or your elevation will be evanescent. Ido not 
say you must become an educated lawyer, or an 
educated doctor, but you must become an educa- 
ted farmer,—a regular M. D. farmer, yours is 
no work that can be done by proxy. 

“He who by the plow would thrive 
Himself must either hold or drive,’— 

You must till the ground yourself. A skillful 
hand may make a machine, and one wholly un- 
acquainted with its construction, may use it, but 
the farmer must understand his machine; must 
know how to put it in operation, and how to 
keep itin repair. The farming community then 
if they would permanently realize the hopes that 
are before them, must in the sense I have noticed, 
become an educated community. 

Permit me then tosay, to the Young Farmer 
especially;—Friend [| have served a full appren- 
tiship at farming; and if I was with you, I would 
give you a warm shake of the hand, and ask you 
“how you get along,” and after talking with you 
a little about your crops, the war &e. I would 
state to you ‘n substance what I have written 
above, and then remind you how many long 
winter evenings, and long winter mornings, are 
just before you. ‘Two hours in the evening, and 
two inthe morning, can be devoted by you to 


study, without any infringement on your ordina- | 


ry daily duties. This, every week would be equal 
to four days study at common school. How much 
knowledge bearing on your profession might you 
not obtain in sixteen or eighteen weeks, by adop- 
ting such a plan, if you cannot control more 
time, let apple-cuttings, nut-cracking’s, and ev- 
ery-other-night sleigh-rides, ‘*go to the dogs,” and 
put you to the work of being scientific farmers, 
and e’er long you will enjoy as a compensation a 
rich harvest of wealth and reputation. 
L. B. L. 


Lorain Co. O., Nov. 1846. 


Young Men--Agriculture. 

Whatever may be your choice of future occu- 
pation; whatever calling or profession you may 
select, there is certainly none more honorable or 
enviable than that of a farmer. The patriarch of 
the field, as he sits beside his cottage door when 
his daily toil is over, feels an inward cal never 
known in the halls of pride. His labor yields him 
unpurchaseable health and sweetrepose. IL have 
observed with more grief and pain than I can 
now express, the visible tokens which appear in 
all directions of a growing disposition to avoid 
agricultural pursuits, and torush intosome of the 


over-crowded professions, because a corrupt and | 


debasing fashion has thrown around them the tin- 
sel of imaginary respectability. Hence the far- 
mer, instead of preparing his child to follow in 








the path of usefulness he himself has trod, edu- 
cates him for a sloth; labor is considered vulgar; 
to work is ungenteel, the jack-plane is less res- 
pectable than the lawyer’s green bag:—the han- 
dles of the plough less dignified than the yard- 
stick. Unfortunate infatuation! How melan- 
choly is this delusion, which, unless it be checked 
by a wholesome reform in public opinion, will cov- 
er our country with wreck and ruin. This state 
of things is striking at the very foundation of 
our national greatness; it is upon agriculture that 
we mainly depend for our continued prosperity, 
and dark and evil will be the day, when it falls 
into disrepute. What other pursuit offers so sure 
a guaranty of an honest independence, a comfort- 
able support for a dependent family! Where 
else can we look but to the productions of the 
soil for safety of investment, and for an ample 
return? In commercial speculations all is chance 
and uncertainty, change, and fluctuations, rise 
and fall! In the learned professions scarce one in 
ten make enough ‘to meet their incidental expen- 
ses; how then are we to account for this fatal 
misdirection of public opinion!—Fisk’s Address. 





Governor Bartleys Message. 

As this document has doubtless been read by 
most of our readers, we only give a brief axtract 
or two: 

The public improvements unertaken by the 
State are now fully completed. They constitute — 
and must remain monuments of early wisdom, 
enterprise, and public spirit of the people of 
Ohio. They have contributed to the develop- 
ment of the resources of the country, and to 
them may be ascribed, toa considerable extent, 
the unexampled growth of the State in popula- 
tion, wealth and prosperity. These public works 
constructed by the State, traverse an extent of 
nearly eight hundred miles, connecting the Ohio 
River and Lake Erie at two different points, con- 
necting the interior with the extreme points of 
the State ip various directions; and, through the 
Wabash and Erie Canal, communicating with the 
interior of Indiana and Illinois. 

Besides the public works constructed by the 
State, the numerous turnpikes, canals, railroads, 
and other works constructed in this State, by pri- 
vate companies, have created extensive facilities 
for communication with almost all parts of the 
State. And there are yet many other public im- 
provements in progress of construction by com- 
panies, in different directions through the State, 
some of which are magnificent in their concep- 
tions and in the objects contemplated by them.— 
Within another year a railroad communication 
between Cincinnati and Lake Erie will be com- 
pleted. With these facilities for communication 
and commerce, embracing an extent of country 
unsurpassed in richness and fertility, and occu- 
piec by two millions of people dintinguished for 
industry, enterprise, and energy of character, it 
is evident that a high destiny awaits our State. 

As Ohio is peculiarly adapted to the pursuits of 


agriculture, and as the productions of the soil 


constitute the principal part of the products of 
our labor, this branch of industry is entitled to 
the careful and most favorable attention of the 
Legislature. The fostering hand of government 
is capable of aiding much in the future in devel- 
oping the agricultural resources of the State, and 
in advancing the prosperity of agricultural pur- 
suits. Ihad occasion to submit my views on this 
subject in my last communication to the general 
Assembly, to which | respectfully call your atten- 
tion. 


Sait ror Hocs.—Hogs, during the process of 
fattening should be supplied with salt as often as 
once a week. It is no less advantageous to them 
than to the ox, the cow, or the sheep, and when 
liberally given, is a preventative of many diseases 
of which, from their continual confinement, and 
the effects of hearty food, they are inevitably ex- 
posed. Store hogs are also greatly benefitted by 
a liberal provision of salt, and will generally par- 
take of it once or twice a week, as eagerly, and 
to all appearance with as good zest, as they do of 
corn or meal. Charcoal is also highly salutary in 
its influence upon the heal:h of swine.—Maine 
Farmer. 


See last page for English newsand the markets 
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LANDS OF OHIO. | Total number of neres, - - - - 23,436,062 | State, present and prospective, even her large 

A TABLE, showing the amount and value of, Average value per acre, - - - - 11055 debt of nineteen millions of dollars is seen, at a 
taxable lands ineach county of the State, inclu-| Aggregate value, - - =< - - 259,093,635 | glance, to be entirely under her control. She 
ding real estate in towns and cities, as adjusted by | do of towns and cities, - - 65,303,373 owns eight hundred miles of navigable canals, 




















the State Board of Equalization. | Total value of taxable real estate in pry largely 2 sere ay in twelve hundred miles 
—a | Ohio, - - - - + = = 324,496,004 of McAdamized roads, besides her stocks in the 
} , Tins en Tier eR ’ , , ; = r ‘ ' 
Covwries. |No. Acres Wer re, of Laide, | andenics, | NUMBER AND Vatve or Live Srock, &e 1x Onto. coo of ae pee — me ere long be com- 
| Horses, (over2years,)) - - - - 475,788 pose from La 7 - to a Jhio viver. The val- 
Ad 252,147 $7 az an7 | Mules, (over 14 years,) - - - - - 1,516 | Uatton returned under her uew revenue law, 
dams, - (252,147 $7 44 9 $1,878,398 $135,307 Cattle, over 2 years, - «= «920,995 | shows that she has over four hundred millions of 
Allen, - - (287,378 4258 1,223,670 90,787 Sheep, (over six months,) wtee Cte 3,141,944 | dollars worth of taxable property. 
Ashland, - 268,47713210 3,546,847 176,840 Hogs, do ; ‘“ - . - 1,405,095; And no man, odorn within the limits of the 
Ashtabula, 443,864 8258 3,665,629) 102,010) 4 Vorage value of horses, - = + + 31,53 | State of Ohio at the period of the formation of her 
Athens, - (391,981 3710 1,454,592 201,382 do a a 37,97 constitution, who has marked with filial affection 
Belmont, - 333,966 15414 5,147,896 440,724) do do cattle, - - - - 8,20 and pride her every step from that hour until the 
Brown, - 298,085 12019 3,582,693 491,935| do do sheep - . - - : 06 present—no man who has ever been out upon 
Butler,- - 293,297 24844 7,286,893 840,196) do do hogs, - > + + + 1,59 her lakes and rivers, up and down her beautiful 
Carroll, - 245,944 8626 2,121,748 102.443) Agregate value of horses, - = = $15,005,263 | valleys, over her hills and plains, in her mines, 
Champaign, 266,41612408 3,305,814 327,126) do do mules, - : - ve 57,6588 workshops, and farm houses, meeting, every 
Clark, - - 251,23117610 4,425,277 619,293) do oe at, - - - - ‘ ay where a population whose spirit of enterprise 
Clermont,- 281,102 16497 4,637,516 409,493 | = = Pet > . : 2.938 a7q and industry ‘“‘endureth all things and never 
Clinton, - 258,68012245 3,167,768 162,173) ° 0 NOB | faileth,” can avoid the realization that she has 
Columbiana, 335,162 14987 5,023,225, 600,483 | Total value of live stock, -  - $26,532,275 | but just entered upon the threshhold of her fu- 
Coshocton, 347,228 1075 3. 3,733,784, 272,167, Walice aft Mieeacatio end Oia a ture greatness and prosperity, or fail to see that 
ae =r iy . : Sens Po ype alue pH gy “1 =e aa gpe re . 27.2 6.219 a population wes yet, oe here -_ 
uyahoga, 79,45 139,321 3274,391 | ae? -  .  « 37353958 | there a spot in her forests, occupied but a few 
Darke, - 378,347 6649 2,515,924 122,778 Gestlgartinen Wades onih tetaintin pecviiaert sites of ae immense water ouuer, and but just 
a a - neg 4014 641,299 123,449) rated articles, - - - ~- = 7,897,340) begun to open her inexhaustible mines of iron and 
elaware,- 380,351 9189 3,495,323 415,357 | oe fields of coal. Before the lapse of twenty years, 
Erie, - - 158,07213351 2,111,382 936,720 Total value of personal property, $79,151,774 her population will have hema from two to 
Fairfield, - 327,87615307 5,018,898 864,862) Total value of real estate, as above, - 324,496, 4 four millions, and her taxable property from four 
Fayette, - 250,333 8550 2,139,343 83,150. -_ hundred millions toa thousand millions of doi- 
Franklin, - 333,187 1705 4 5,682,338 2601,202 | Grand total of taxable property in Ohio, $403,647,778 | jars. 
Gallia, - - 275,712 4741 1,307,087, 205,867 | Live Stock in THE State or New York. = eee 
Geauga, . 254,968 945 2 2,410,186 39,621 Whole number of all ages in the fallof 1845. Iti hearse eran : 
Greene, - 256,696 20041 5,145,636 460,468 | Horses, 505,155 Hogs, 1,584,344 | _ itis a matter of frequent inquiry w hy a por- 
Guernsey, 387,326 9104 3,526,259 374,856) Cattle, 2,062,33) Sheep, 6,443,855 tion of Northern Ohio, is called the *‘ Western Re- 
Hamilton, 248,440 41 62 0 10,340,208 29.211,115) OF the sheep there were under I yr. old, 1,870,728 serve,’ or ‘Connecticut Western Reserve.’ The 
Hancock, - 327,723 5107 1,673,912 117,117| ‘This leaves the number 4,574,127, or 1,431,181 more | following which we find in an exchange paper 
Hardin, - 274,476 3400, 933,685, 83,080) than in Ohio a year afterwards. In 1840, the number of | will satisfy the curiosity of all inquirers: 
Harrison, - 252,86912076 3,053,746 205,943 | sheep in New York was 5,118,777, and in Ohio, 2,023,4.1| “The original charter of the State of Connecti- 
Henry,- - 138,701 2812 390,046 21,010) : : * ‘yt was granted by Charles I!, in 1662. The 
Highiand, - 337,51411332 3,824,709 437,128 | “Our Own Ohio.” ‘ | charter defined the limits of the State as follows: 
Hocking, - 242,114 3759 910,188 48,810) An extract from the Inaugural Address of Gov: From the south line of Massachusetts on the N. 
Holmes, - 259,698 9208 2,391,293 107,614| Bess,—December 12, 1846. |to L. Island Sound on the S., and from the Nara- 
Huron, - 313,08712202 3,820,470 301,659) The past history an’ present condition of the | gansett river on the E. to the South sea on the 


Jackson, - 248,800 4209 1,047,238 


79,636 | State of Ohio, present interesting subjects for the| W. It will be seen by reference to the map that 
Jefferson, - 258,134.17 324) 4,472,035 


901.375 | contemplation and instruction of her legislators | those boundaries would enclose, not only what is 


Knox, - - 377,88811811, 4,463,341 643,555| and statesmen. Half a century has but just| now the State of Connecticut, but also the State 
Lake, - - 145,10013197) 1,914 926, 138,502 elapsed since the victory of Wayne over the In-| of New York and New Jersey, nearly one half 
Lawrence, 176,595 5406 954,890 22,872) dians on the Maumee, and the consequent treaty | of Pennsylvania—all of the northern portions of 
Licking, - 428,295 14177 6,072,295 1,504,567 | of Greenville, gave to the North Western Terri-| the State of Ohio, Indiana and Iilinois—and a 


Logan,- - 285,360 8555 2,441,392 377,187 | tory peace, and to the tenants of its rustic abodes} goodly part of the northern territories of lowa, 
Lorain, - 305,075 9893 3,018,342 281,381| assurance of safety. | Missouri and Oregon. There was a clause in 
Lucas,- - 346,999 4079 1,415,621 889,565; This great central valley of the west was then the charter, however, which excepted from its 
Madison, - 279,651 8556 2,392,897  144,068/ in all its primeval grandeur—its mountains, lakes | operations such portions as were then occupied 
Mahoning, 263,923 16 186 4,271,924, 215,813| and gulf—its rivers gliding over cataracts or| by prior settlers. The exception ¢xcluded such 
Marion, - 294,863) 7685) 2,266,050 182,805; meandering through vast alluvial plains—its| parts of New Jersey as were within the prescri- 


Medina, - 164.97111407| 3,022,557, 93,523) boundless prairies and herds of buffalo—its for-| bed limits. A dispute ensued between New York 
Meigs,- - 255,527 5252 1,342,270) 180,306] ests unrivalled in extent and variety, and its|and Connecticut as to the boundaries between 
Mercer, - 263,463, 4550 1,198,899) 174,082| great tribes of aborigines who, from time un-| these States; it was settled by the King in 1664, 
Miami,- - 254,42916523 4,203,965 681,054| known, had been the lords of this vast domain.| who decided that the Maroneck river should be 


Monroe, - 326,060 5658 1,844,973) 112,068| The bold outlines of the scene remain unchanged | the western boundary of Connecticut. 
Montgomery, 286,797 23647 6,782,134 2,815,701 | and unchangeable. The mountains are here and! ‘‘For nearly a century thereafter, Connecticut 
Morgan, - 348,036) 9412 3,284,297) 256,945) the lakes, the rivers still flow in their channels,| neglected to claim or settle any part of her terri- 
Muskingum, 417,927 14090) 5,888,810) 1,855,409 


but the buffalo have been hunted from the prai- tory west of New York, and a charter being gran- 
Ottawa, - 156,751, 2267! 355,381 6,292| ries and the deer from the forest. Logan and | ted to William Penn, in 1681, embracing all that 
Paulding, - 54,554, 2603 142,054) 15,875| Tecumseh are no more. The spirit of their race! part of the same which lies within the present 
Perry, - - 252,90110492 2,653,654) 163,339| is broken. Their children have sullenly retired | State ot Pennsylvania, a dispute ultimately arose 


Pickaway, 309,2511775 5) 5,490,943, 625,741| beyond the ‘“‘Father of Waters,” and buried the} between the two colonies as to the right of pos- 
Pike, - - 166,212 8357 1,389,040) 135,898| red scalping knife in the ashes of despair. The} session in the disputed territory. 
Portage, - 314,34313457 4,230,273 140,623 

Preble, - 263,70016 328) 4,295,812) 364,240 


Poth colonies 
yells of the war dance, the eloquence of the coun-| sold the same land and each guaranteed to the 


cil, and the incantations ot the prophet, are seen | purchasers undisturbed possession. This excited 
Putnam, - 243,849) 3534 861,823) 48,295| and heard no more; but in their stead, halls of le-| innumerable quarrels, and resort was often had 
Richland, - 365,652,112 145) 4,441,176) 607,828) gislation, courts of justice, and temples conse-' to force of arms to expel the intruder. 

Ross, - - 377,643.16 160 6,101,451 1,472,911 | crated to Christianicy. The annals of man pre-! ‘In 1720, the Legislature of Connecticut trans- 
Sandusky, 251,537) 6555) 1,653,945' 217,171| sent no example where the triumphs of civiliza-| mitted to England certain questions respecting 
Scioto,- - 181,625) 8 662) 1,571,494 611,061) tion, in so brief a period, have been so brilliant her title of lands west of New York. 
Seneca, - 339,29712289 4,169,705) 418,606| and complete. 

Shelby, - 211,291) $498 1,794,900 193,480} OurownState of Ohio, embracing a very favor- 
Stark. - - 352,974/17 190 6,068,211) 987,717) ed portion of this great valley, stands out before 
Summit, - 260,343,116 104 4,193,450 566,198) the eyes of all men a wonder, for her progress in 
Trumbull,- 396,204,12 68 1, 5,024,396, 377,145| population wealth and power; for her metropolis} ‘‘In 1781, the two States agreed to appoint 
Tuscarawas, 355.853/10 70 5) 3,809,467 481,266) of near a hundred thousand souls; her agricultu- commissioners to determine the dispute. An act 
Union, - 267,395 4773) 1,276,316 72,819 ral and mechanical productions, her public works, | of Congress was passed granting to these com- 
Vanwert,- 177,723, 2090 371,317, 16,830) her colleges, asylums and schools. and her pop- missioners full power to act in the final settle- 
Warren, - 250,982/22602 5,672,612) 470,354) ulation of two millions of people, enjoying more | ment of this long pending controversey. The 
Washington, 377,930) 5754 2,174,145 687,184/ of the necessaries and comforts of life and endu-| commissioners met at Trenton, in November, 
Wayne, - 344,359/13 099) 4,510,919) 369,276) ring tewer of its privations, miseries and wants | 1782; after a full hearing of the matter in ques- 
Williams, - (259,506) 3035 787,657  14,083/ than any equal number of men in any age of the | tion they deeided that Connecticut had no right 
Wood,- - 196,518) 2832 839,654) 105,604| world. |to the lands in dispute. Here the matter, so far 
Wyandott, 132,523 6173) 818,150 52,067 Compared with the great resources of the | as Pennsylvania was concerned, rested. 





The an- 
|swers were favorable to her claims, and deter- 


‘mined the colony to maintain them. The revo- 
lutionary war happening soon after superceded 
further proceedings until after its close. 
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“The State of Connecticut notwithstanding, 
still laid claim to all lands lying west of Penn- 
sylvania, and extending to the Mississippi river. 
To avoid future troubles, however, the Legislature 
agreed to cede all these lands to Congress, with 
the exception of a tract of one hundred and twen- 
ty miles in length, lying immediately west of the 
west line of Pennsylvania. The cession was 
accepted and was considered to be an indirect 
acknowledgement that her claims were well 
founded: 

“This tract is known as the Western Reserve, 
and includes the counties of Ashtabula, Trum- 
bull, Portage, Geauga, Cuyahoga, Medina, Lo- 
rain, Huron, Erie, Lake and Summit. A part 
of this tract, (500,000 acres known as the ‘Fire 
Lands,’) was granted by the State to the inhabi- 


tants of New London and Fairfield and Norwalk, | 


whose property had been destroyed by fire by 
the British troops during the revolutionary war. 
The remainder was sold by the State of Connec- 
ticut in 1795, and the money arising from the 
sale appropriated to the purpose of constituting 
a perpetual fund for the support of schools in the 
State. 


Pleasures of Reading. 





| Societies have been organized in twenty counties of this 
| State; and there is reason to believe that as many more 
| will be formed during the year to come. These associa- 
tions, in connection with the State Board of Agriculture, 
and the Cutrrvaror as an organ for the diffusion of intel- 
ligence, cannot fail to exert such an influence on the 
minds and the practice of the farming community, as will 
in afew years place our Giant State in that position 


| prosperity. 
| *,*Ata meeting of the Ohio State Board of Agricul- 
| ture, Oct. 23, 1846, the following resolution was offered 
by Col.John Johnston, of Miama, and unanimonsly adop- 
jted: + Resolved, That the extended circulation of the 
| Onto Cuttivator is highly couducive to the agricultural 
interests of the State ; and this Board do hereby earnestly 
| commend the same to the patronage of the farmers and 
| friends of Agriculture in Ohio.’ 


D-P Editors with whom we exchange, will confer a favor by giv- 


| mencement of our new vo ume, with the terms, &c.—Ep. 
English News, Markets, &c. 

Liverpool Nov. 18.—The Corn market since our last has 
been dull with declining rates, a firmer feeling, however, 
| was manifested at yesterday’s market, and 20.0 to 30.0 
| bbls of Western Canal Flour changed hands at 30s in 
| bond, with trausactions in free at 33s to 33s 6d, and 31s 
| @32s 6d duty paid for Southern brands. Sour, duty paid, 


Of all the amusements that can possibly be im- | 27s@2es; Wheat 7s 6d@9s, according to quality, per 70 


agined for a hard-working ian after his daily | 
toil, or in its intervals, there is nothing like read- | 
ing an interesting paper or book. It calls for no | 
bodily exertion, of which he has already had 
enough, or perhaps too much. It relieves his 

home of its dullness and samenes. Jt transports | 
him into a livelierand gayer and more diversified | 
and interesting scene; and while he enjoys him- | 
self there, he may forget the evils of the present 

moment fully as much as if he were ever sodrunk, 

with the great advantage of finding himself the | 
next day with the money in his pocket, or at | 
least laid out in real necessaries and comforts for | 
himself and family—and without a headache.— | 
Nay, it accompanies him to his next day’s work; | 
and if what he has been reading be any thing | 
above the idlest and lightest, gives him something 
to think of, besides the mere mechanical drud- | 
gery of his every day occupation—something he 

can enjoy while absent, and look forward to with | 


lbs, duty paid. Indian Corn, being iu liberal supply, has 
run down to 5°s for the finest parcels of U. S. White, 
and at 50s per 430 Ibs offers have been freely made of 
shipments afloat, to arrive within three weeks. Indian 
Meal is saleable on arrival at 25s to 26s per bbl. 

Our present top price of 30s in Bond for Flour, at 
@4s Freight, and Exchange at 7 per cent would return 
$5 65 incash on day of sale, if sold from the quay, not 
warehoused. The exports from Liverpool to Irish ports 
for the past week, amount to 3317 qrs of Wheat, and 
3934 bbls and 932 sacks of Flour, with several cargoes of 
Indian Corn ordered direct into Irish ports. Our imports 
from America since Ist inst. embrace 5186 qrs of Wheat, 
58,354 bbls of Flour, and 12,831 qrs of Indian Corn. 

Sales of Beef have been made to a fair extent at 74s 
per tee as the extreme rate for Prime Messs—the first 
parcel of new has sold as 85s per tce from the quay. 
Pork has moved off slowly within the turn in favor of 
the buyer at 52s@56s per bbl for Prime Mess. Cheese 
has arrived since the Ist inst. to the extent of 4077 boxes 
and 5 casks, and sales progress at 5 s@54s@5 s for fine 
—41s@4ss for middling, and 38s@42s for ordinary, with 
the prospect of these rates being maintained. Butter is 


pleasure. If l were to pray for a taste which | lower, and the trade in Irish very dull, the London mar- 


should stand me instead under every variety of | 
circumstances, and be asource of happiness and 

cheerfulness to me through life, and a shield 

against its ills, however things might go amiss, 

and the world frown upon me, it would be a taste | 
for reading.—Sir J. Herschell. 


“Our own Onto, and the til'ers of her soil.” 
PROSPECTUS OF THE 
Ohio Cultivator-----Vol, 3----1847, 

Devoted tothe promotion of Agriculture, Horti- 
culture, and Domestic Industry. 

Published at Columbus,Ohio, on the Ist and 15th 
of each month, by M. B. Barenam, Editor and 
Proprietor, assisted by a very large number of 
practical and scientific contributors—farmers, 
horticulturists, &c., and Illustrated with numerous 
ENGRAVINGS. 

TERMS One Dollar per year, for single subscriptions; 
or four copies when ordered together, for three dollars ; all 
payments made in advance; all subscriptions to begin 
with the volume, and none received for less than a year. 
Letters with subscriptions may be sent by mail at the 
risk and expense of the editor. 

The Cultivator has now become so well known to the 
farmers and friends of agriculture in Ohio, that nothing 
need be said of its character or design. Its pages will 
continue to diffuse intelligence of the utmost practical 
importance to farmers, and all who are concernec in 
the cultivation of the soil and the mind. It will contain the 
latest and most reliable intelligence respecting the crops 
and the markets, both in this country and in Europe, so 
as to aid the farmer in deciding at what time and price to 
dispose of his productions. This information alone will 
be worth, to most farmers, many times the price of sub- 
scription, especially now that the prices are so much af- 
fected by foreign intelligence. 

The influence of the paper, wherever it has been gen- 
erally read, is admitted lo ond been highly salutary. It 
has begun to awaken a spirit of inquiry and improvement 
among the farmers, and to inspire them with more just 
and elevated conceptions of the character, duties and plea- 
sures of their noble occupation. As evidence of this, it 
way be stated, that duriug the past year, Agricultural 


ket being well supplied with Dutch. Hams and Shoul- 
ders of very surerior Baltimore cure, have sold as high 
as 6s per cwt. for the former, and 42s for the latter. 
Lard has been pressed upon the market in large quanti- 
ties, and 45s is now the extreme quotation stocks—are 
however light, and the demand good. Tallow has barely 
maintained the value noted in postscript to our last-—49s is 
a top price to-day. ° 


THE MARKETS. 

Cincinnati, Dee. 15,—Hogs are now the leading arti- 
cle. Of these the Gazette says: 

‘Late on Saturday 457 head were sold--—400 at $3, and 
residue at 2,75; 1.4 do, av. wt. 190 Ibs. at 2,95, yester- 
day 215 do, dressed, from railroad, av. wt. 225 Ibs, at 300; 
1400 do, in lots, av. wt. 2 0@210 lbs, at 3,0; 813 do, av. 
wt. 210 ibs, at 3,05. This shows a very firm market and 
slightly improved prices.’ 

Flour was firm, with large sales, mostly at $3.50—Ci- 
ty mills at 3,55 per bbl = Wheat brings | 0@624 cts; corn 
23@25 cts oats 22@23 cts; barley 50 cts. Butter re- 
mains at 8@9 cts. at wholesale; cheese (4@7 cts per lb. 
Lard in kegs and bbls. 5{@6 cts. per Ib. 

Hogs at Columbus continued to bring $225 to 250 per 
1 0 lbs; and packers are quite busy this fine cool weather. 
There is but little doing in other-kinds of farm produce. 


New York. Dec. 11.—The news from England caused 
adecline in the price of flonr. Genesee and Onio sells 
at $5@5124, though many holders are firm at 5,25.— 
Grain is in good demand; wheat at $1,10 to 1,15 per bu; 
corn at 624@75 cts. according to quality; rye 79@81 cts; 
oats 38@39 cts; barley 55 cts. Pork is dull and low—Ohio 
mess 9,25@9,5); prime 7,50@775, per bbl. Beef, mess 
$8; prime $6. 





Dutch Buibs, Flower roots, &c. 


full assortment of Bulbs and other Flower roots, imported thi 
season, direct from Harlem (Holland,) consisting in part o 
double and sing'e Hyacinths in greet variety, and of all colors; dou- 
ble single and parrot Tulips, Polyantbus Narcissus in variety; double 
single and sweet scented Jonquils, Crown Linperia's in variety, yel 
low, bine, white, gold and silver Crocus, Amaryllis, Lris, Ranun- 
culus. Ancmones and G'adiotus in variety; scarlet, martazon, Lillies, 
double and single Snow-drops, Tuberoses, Tigridas, &c. &c.—For 
sale at the Seed Store east tifth street, near the Dennison House, Cin- 
cinnati. H. HUXLEY, 
IP Also, achoice assortment of Flower and Vegetable Seeds: 
Canary and other singing Birds; Bird Cages and Bird seeds—Garden 
Tools in great variety. 
Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, Shrubs and Green House p'ants, sup 
plied to order. Dec. 1. 








which she is by Nature designed to occupy—the first | 
State of the Union in agricultural wealth and lasting | 


ing the above an insertion in their papers, or by noticing the com. | 





COLUMBUS PRODUCE MARKET. 


Corrected for the Ohio Cultivator, Dec. 15. 
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GRAIN. Houey, strained, 12} @ 14 
Wheat, Pbu., 53 a 55 | POULTRY. 
Indian corn, 18 @ Turkeys, each, 37 a 50 
Oats, 4a 15 Geese, + 18 a 2! 
PROVISIONS. Ducks, * Wa Ik 
Flour, retail, bbl, 3.62 @ 3.75 _ Chickens, ** 8a i 

*  1001bs 2,00 a | SUNDRIES. 

“ Buckwheat, 200 @ | Apples, bu. 2% a 374] 
Indian meal, bu. 25 a os dried, az e«@ B® 
Homminy,quart, 3 a Peaches,dried, 1.37 a 1,50 
Beef, hd. qr a Potatoes, 20 a W@W 

* 100 Ihs., 2,50 a ‘ Sweet, 7 a 1,00 

* fore qr., 2.00 a Hay, ton, 3,00) « 4,00 
Pork, mess, bbl, 8,00) a Wood, hard,c'rd, 1,50 @ 1,75 

prime * 6,50 a@ 7,00 Salt, bbi., 1,87 a 2,60 
ee eae 5 a 6 SEDs. 
Lard: Nelo ’ 5 . 6} a ag 2,00 a 3,25 

“ in kgs. or bls. 6 @ Pimothy . 1,00 a 1.50 
Butter, bestrolls, 10 @ 12} Plax, = 

* common 8 a 9 ASHES, 

52 in kegs, 7 a Pot, 100 Ibs... 2.75 a 3,00 
Cheese, 6} @ Pearl, 3,00 @ 3,50 
Egg:, dozen, 12 a 15, Scorchedsalts, 2,50 a@ 
Maple sugar, Ib. a | Wool, common, wa Ww 

* molasses, gal, a * half bi'd, 2@a zy 
Honey comb, Ib. 10 @ 123) “ ~— full bI’d, a 








“Columbus Female Semiuary.” 
Mr. ann Mrs. Scuencx’s Scnoot. 


TP UE undersigned deem it due alike to the interests of Education, 

, and to Mr. and Mrs. Schenck, to call public attention to this 
important and excellent institution. Here where it is known it is 
properly appreciated. It is to those at a distance who have young 
ladies to educate, that it is especially commended. The school is 
now firmly and prosperously established, all the branches of a fin- 
ished female Education are thoroughly taught. [tis believed to be ~ 
equal to the highest educational wants of any community. There 
isno seminary in the Union, known tothe undersigned where in 
their judgment a young lady can receive a superior education. 

The Government of the School is mi'd and parental, but ai the 
same time firm and effectual. The Principals have recently taken 
a large building adjoining the one formerly occupied by them. and 
are now prepared to accommodate a considerable nnmber of addi- 
tiona! boarders. The friends of those sent as boarders, may rest as- 
sured that they will be treated with the utmost kindness—and that 
every attention will be paid, as well to their moral and social as their 
mental culture, 

The experience of those who have been boarders heretofore, 
warrants the undersigned in saying in respect of those who may 
come hereafter, that it will be for reasons personal to themselves, if 
they are not contented and happy, and do not make a very rapid 
progress in all that is desirabie in the education of a young lady. 

The moderate rates of the charges, compared with those of other 
schoo!s of less merit—will commend this institution still farther. 

Trustees. 
. F. Perry, P. Sisson, 
Joun Nose, Jor. Burres, 
N H Swayneg, J. R. Swan, 
O. Forrr, Apvams Stewart, 
Columb us, 0., Nov. 8th, 1846. 


GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE. 
HIS [nstitution is situated at Austinburg, Ashtabula county O. 
[tis strictly a Manual Labor School, liberally endowed by be- 
nevolent individuals with the specific end in view of connecting 
regular exercise, daily, with thorough intellectual and moral train- 
ing. 

Tue Course or Stvpy is adapted to two departments. 

An English Department embracing a tour years’ course, where 
instruction is given not only inthe common English branches, but 
in the higher departments of a thorough English Education, and 

4 Classical Department where a course of four years’ study 
preparatory to an advanced standing in any of the Colleges at the 
East or West, may be pursued, with unusual facilities, it is beleive d, 
of careful instruction, commodious rooms, accommodated for two 
occupants, &c. 

Exrensts.— Tuition at the rate of $15a year, for all studies alike; 
Room-rent $5, a year. Incidentals $3, a year. Board $1. a week. 

There are two terms in a year. One commencing the last Wed- 
nesday in August; The other on the first of March, each of about 
twenty weeks. There is a departinent for young Ladies with simi- 
lar facilities, without charge for rooms. 

Young Ladies can at present, receive instructions in music on the 
Piano, with use of an instrument, for the usual additional charge . 
Certificates of good moral character and the age of fourteen, conii- 
tions of admission to any of the Departments, 


“MADISON COLLEGE. 
Located in Antrim, Guernsey County Ohio. 


Has now been in successful operation for five years. Rev. Samue 
Mehaffer is President and Professor of Mathematical, Natura!, and 
Moral Sciences; and Jas. Duncan. A M. Professor of the Latin and 
Greek Languages; and Rev. 8. Findley, Senr., Professor of the He- 
brew Languaze. 

he above College is most delightfully situated in a very healthy 
region; the society good; Boarding low and good, (not more than 
one dollar per week.) There are in the village, four churches. The 
Associa e Reformed, the Baptist, the Presbyterian, and the Metho- 
dist; ant other denominations frequently have preaching in the 
place. © hisis entirely a rural seat of literature, and special atten- 
tion is paid to the Science of Agriculture, which is properly a branch 
of natura! science. 





DAVID JOHNSON, 
Secretary of Board of Trustees. 


Lake Erie Nursery, Cleveland, Ohio, 
ELLIOTT & CO., Proprietors. 


HE proprietors of this Nursery offer for sale one of the largest 
stocks of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, &c., &c. 
ever offered in Ohio, 

Orders through the Post Office or otherwise, will receive prompt 
attention, and when desired, trees will be packed in such order that 
they may be conveyed many hundred miles without injury. 

Cleveland, May 1, 1846. 


Portage Mutual Fire Jnsurance Company, 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


























